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I have attempted in this paper to trace the evolution of sociological theories of crime during this century and to assess their changing implications for social policy. In pursuing this task, I have found it necessary to take three steps about which the reader should be informed.
The first was to organize the scores, if not hundreds, of theories that might have been cited into more comprehensive frameworks, each of which tends to be unified by a common explanatory theme. Space and time, if not energy, precluded a detailed analysis of each of them.
Secondly, I felt constrained to pay heed to the fact that scientific theories are more than pristine guides for research. They are also influential bodies of social thought whose origins are very much related to time and culture. Indeed, if one were to draw a simple diagram of the place of theories of crime in our cultural life, it might look something like the following:
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196arison and contrast with corresponding policies in our society. It effectively counters any notions that easy solutions might be borrowed from another culture or that such "solutions" are without costs. Bruce J. Winick's paper demarcates the scope and nature of interventions called "rehabilitation" that would be legal and constitutional and indicates the likely legal limits on the planning and experimental implementation and testing of different types of interventions. Malcolm W. Klein's paper explores the scientific basis for the widely held belief in the efficacy of early intervention. He finds little firm support for the case for early intervention and in his review raises a number of questions regarding the meaning and measurement of early intervention. The paper by Joan McCord warns that the benefit-risk ratio of interventions cannot be taken for granted. The long-term results from at least one well-intended intervention were found to be distinctly harmful.
